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EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
THE GIFT OF MRS. ABRAHAM LANSING 



PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



A GIFT OF EARLY STAFFORD- 
SHIRE POTTERY —Through 
the generosity of Mrs. Abraham 
Lansing, of Albany, the Museum 
has come into the possession of a collection 
of historical Staffordshire blue-printed 
ware, consisting of some thirty-seven ex- 
amples of plates and platters decorated 
in the majority of cases with designs of 
more than ordinary interest at this time 
when so much of old New York is vanish- 
ing. Here are records of such events as 
the opening of the Erie Canal, the com- 
pletion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, the Texan Campaign and various 
pro- and anti-slavery questions that were 
to lead to the Civil War. 

At the beginning of the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, block-printing was 
invented by Thomas Turner, of Caughley, 
and almost immediately taken up by Josiah 
Spode and Stoke. Both potters at first made 
use of the willow pattern and the amorphous 
floral and pagoda design quite commonly 
found upon the pseudo-Canton blue and 
white ware of China, which from the days 
of William and Mary to those of the third 
George, were extensively used both in Eng- 
land and the colonies. 

At first the ware was printed in pale 
blue, the rich dark blue with which we 
are so familiar appearing first toward 
the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. As Mr. R. T. Haines 



Halsey points out, 1 the various decora- 
tive borders of fruit, flowers, marine sub- 
jects, etc., so charming and distinctive in 
this printed ware, were first added about 
the year 1802, through the suggestion of 
J. Clive, a Tunstall engraver. Among the 
pieces included in Mrs. Lansing's collection 
are many showing the distinctive designs 
for borders adopted by such well-known 
potters as the Woods, Stevenson, Ridgway, 
Stubbs and Clews. Thus it becomes a 
more or less easy matter to decide the 
provenance of any piece, though at .the 
same time we should remember that there 
are many designs belonging to potters 
whose historv will never be known. 

As to the potters mentioned above, the 
Woods came of a line of men thoroughly 
familiar with the ceramic art. From the 
days of Ralph Wood (1716-72), earliest and 
best of the Staffordshire figure modelers, 
down to the closing of the Burslem factory 
in 1846, the name stood for able work in 
more than one direction. According to 
Halsey 2 the chief characteristics in the 
decorative borders employed by the Woods 
are as follows: (1) hollyhocks, iris, and 
grapes on the La Grange and other French 
views; (2) sea-shells surrounding a circular 
opening; (3) shells and marine flowers and 
an irregular opening arranged to give the 

1 Early New York on Dark Blue Staffordshire 
Pottery, New York, 1899, p. 14. 

2 Op. cit., p. 291. 
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effect of a view from a grotto; (4) various 
flowers, among which double poppies are 
most conspicuous; (5) small flower designs; 
roses, thistles, and shamrock, found on hol- 
low ware. Pieces such as the Landing of 
the Pilgrims and Boston State House 
have their own special borders. Well-nigh 
all of the blue-printed ware of the Woods 
was produced by the firm after the three 
sons of Enoch Wood had been taken into 
partnership, that is to say, about the year 
1 81 8. As to the Ridgways, John and 
Robert, whose pottery is now so famous 
alike for the brilliancy of its glaze and its 
decorative subjects, they took over their 
father's factories after his death in 181 4. 
Between that and the year 1830, when 
their partnership was dissolved, the fac- 
tories of Shelton and Hanley were con- 
stantly turning out quantities of this type 
of tableware. Had the Beauties of America 
series been their sole legacy, it would 
have made them famous, so interesting are 
the designs there depicted. The brothers 
Clews, of Cobridge, were similarly instru- 
mental in preserving to us many a picture 
of our early monuments, yet it is to Ralph 
Stevenson, of Cobridge, that we owe most 
of the views of our earlier buildings and 
parks. To him we are indebted for many 
of the earlier views not only of old New 
York, but of Albany, Baltimore, Boston, 
Harvard College, Charleston, Rochester, 
Little Falls (Erie Canal Series), Hartford, 
Philadelphia, Troy, and Washington. From 
1802, when Stevenson and Dale started the 
factory, until 1840 when the firm suspended 
operations, Stevenson deluged the market 
with his wares. That he was so successful 
in getting them upon our market was per- 
haps due to the fact that he had an 
American agent in the person of R. U. 
Williams, of New York, a man whose name 
or initials often appear in the Stevenson 
mark coupled with that of the master- 
potter. 

As a whole, Mrs. Lansing's gift is espe- 
cially rich in examples of the work of the 
Woods and Stevenson. Thus, attributable 
to the Woods, it provides examples of such 
views as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 
The Cadmus, upon which Lafayette re- 
turned to America in 1824; La Grange, 



the French chateau in which that great 
patriot and republican lived, and others 
of interest to those in search of Americana 
in ceramics. Of Stevenson's pottery, we 
may mention views including New York 
from Weehawkfen]; Fort Gansevoort; The 
Park Theater; the Capitol at Washington; 
Troy from Mount Ida, and the Erie Canal 
at Buffalo. 

G. C. P. 

THE MURCH COLLECTION.— 
The Museum has recently re- 
ceived, as the gift of Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, the Murch collection 
of Egyptian antiquities — a large and well- 
known collection formed by the late Dr. 
Chauncey Murch during his residence at 
Luxor, Egypt, where for a period of about 
twenty-five years he directed the work of 
the American Presbyterian Mission. 

The collection is particularly strong in 
seal cylinders, scarabs and amulets, figures 
of deities, rings, necklaces, and other forms 
of ornament in such materials as gold, 
amethyst, beryl, carnelian, lapis-lazuli, and 
blue glaze. 

As soon as it can be classified and ar- 
ranged the collection will be shown in the 
Accessions Room temporarily, pending the 
completion of the installation of the entire 
Egyptian collection in the new Fifth Ave- 
nue wing, and a detailed description of it 
will likewise be given in a later issue of the 
Bulletin. 

A. M. L. 

Gifts to the Collection of Laces. — 
The lace collection has recently been en- 
riched by the bequest of Mrs. Henrietta 
Seligman, to whose generosity the Museum 
is indebted for ninety-five examples of rare 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century laces. 
Other important accessions in this depart- 
ment are two superb pieces of Italian cut- 
work, sixteenth and seventeenth century, 
from Mrs. Robert W. de Forest; a length 
of exquisite point d'Angleterre from Miss 
Anna Fairchild; an interesting network 
cover and an unusually fine bead bag from 
Mrs. Edward Luckemeyer; several valu- 
able examples of English and Irish laces 
with some old patterns and three samplers 
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from Miss Margaret Taylor Johnston; four 
specimens of English, French, and Italian 
laces from Miss Elizabeth Fitch; a col- 
lection of English bobbins and two 
pieces of lace from 
Mrs. James Boor- 
man Johnston; an 
old English bobbin 
winder from Mrs. 
Charles Lutyens 
and twenty-four ex- 
amples of modern 
Russian peasant 
laces from Miss 
Julia Chester 
Wells. 

Two Portraits 
by Whistler. — Be- 
fore the end of the 
exhibition of the 
works of Whistler 
two paintings were 
added which it 
was not anticipated 
could be shown 
when the collection 
was planned, the 
Portrait of Miss 
Connie Gilchrist, 
Harmony in Yellow 
and Gold (The Gold 
Girl), and the Por- 
trait of Henry Irv- 
ing, in the charac- 
ter of Philip II of 
Spain. The first of 
these was lent by 
Mr. George A. 
Hearn and the lat- portrait of henry 
ter was purchased of s 

by the Museum 
out of the income 
of the Rogers Fund. 

The Portrait of Miss Gilchrist, a young 
girl skipping a rope, besides L'Americaine 
and the Yellow Buskin, is the only paint- 
ing in which the artist attempted to show 
motion or action. It was begun in 1876 
and was one of the objects from the White 




BY JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 



House, Fulham, sold by order of Whistler's 
trustees in liquidation in 1879. 

The Arrangement in Black, as the Por- 
trait of Irving is also called, was begun 
in 1874, when the 
actor was appear- 
ing as Philip II. 
An interesting bit 
of gossip about the 
provenance of the 
picture is given by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell 
in his Life of Whis- 
tler. He says: 

" The portrait 
was not a com- 
mission. It is said 
that Irving refused 
the small price 
Whistler asked for 
it, but later, seeing 
his legs sticking out 
from under a pile 
of canvases in 
a Wardour Street 
shop, recognized 
them, and bought 
the picture for ten 
guineas. Mr. Bram 
Stoker writes that, 
at the time of the 
bankruptcy, Whis- 
tler sold it to Irving 
' for either twenty 
or Forty 'pounds — I 
forget which.' The 
facts are that Whis- 
tler sold the Irving 
to Hqwell, for 'ten 
pounds and a seal- 
skin coat/ Howell 
recorded in his 
diary, and that 
from him it passed 
into the hands of Mr. Graves, the print- 
seller in Pall Mall, who sold it to Irving 
for one hundred pounds. After Irving's 
death, it came up for sale at Christie's, and 
fetched five thousand pounds, becoming the 
property of Mr. Thomas, of Philadelphia." 



IRVING AS PHILIP II 
PAIN 
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